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TIRED, BURNING FEET 

are quickly relieved by massag- 
ing with soothing, healing 


‘Ientholatum 


sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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Linen Envelopes and 2-Fold 
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Send money order. Reference, The Illinois 
‘eacher. Special Offer to to Teachers. 


Enterprise Print Shop, Clermont, lowa 
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HOMECOMING AT ILLINOIS STATE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
OCTOBER 24-25, 1924 

Old Normal sends greetings to every one 
of her graduates and to every one who has 
ever attended Normal. 

There is a big time in store for all who 
ean come back on October 24-25; so 
now to get your plans made for that trip 
to Normal. There you will see your friends 
of last year or years before, there you will 
see the teachers you liked ‘and have been 
thinking of, there you can make new friends, 
perhaps. So come to Homecoming. 

You will surely want to see Old Normal 
play DeKalb. Listen to the score: In 1922, 
Normal played DeKalb with a tie of 0 to 0. 
In 1923 DeKalb played Normal, score 0 to 0. 
What will it be this year? Come and see. 

Did you enjoy the Jester Play last year 
and the year before? Of course you did. 
Well, this year, the play, ‘‘The Big Idea,’’ 
is the most unique and fascinating of the 
plays that have ever been put on. It will 
thrill you to see it especially since you may 
know some of the actors. And after the 
play the Auld Lang Syne Party! That’s 
the time to talk, to renew those friendships 
of yours, to have a general good time, to feel 
that close fellowship of student for student, 
and student for faculty. 

Saturday morning, the day is begun right 
by that good old waffle breakfast,—waffles 
made by the home economics girls—and 
worth traveling miles to eat. These waffles 
get you in fine shape for the Hobo Parade 
and the game and the party and the dance 
at aight and the many fine things that you 
will enjoy when you come. 

The faculty and present students want you 
to come and especially to the graduates and 
students of many years ago do they extend 
an urgent invitation and the assurance of a 
warm welcome. If there is anything we can 
do for you or prepare for you, please let us 
know at once. Just mail a card to the 
Homecoming Committee. No matter how 
long ago you were here, come; no matter 
how recently you were here, come. You 
need to see Old Normal again, and Old Nor- 
mal needs to see you again. 

Help us to make this 1924 Homecoming 
the biggest and best we have ever had. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE 
CONSTITUTION FOR SCHOOL WEEK 
NEXT MONTH? 

Cooperating with the National Security 
League in its effort to promote the i 
of the Constitution of the United States in 


These children are being 
cured of tuberculosis at 


foak air and sunlight, 
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Have you tuberculosis? 
Wait! Are you sure? 


CIENCE has discovered that tne germs of tuber- 

culosis enter the bodies of seven out of every ten 
people during childhood. You are probably already 
infected. You are in no danger from tuberculosis so 
long as you keep well and strong enough to resist 
the attack of the germs. 


There is an organized war against tuberculosis, 
carried on by the Tuberculosis Associations. Its object 
is to keep you strong and well, and to stamp out the 
disease so that others will not be infected. This war 
is financed by the annual sale of Christmas Seals. 


Christmas Seals save the lives of nearly 
100,000 people every year. Indirectly they may 
have been the means of saving yours. Help in 
this work. Buy Christmas Seals. You not 
only protect yourself, but you help others not 
so fortunate. Buy Christmas Seals, and buy as 
many as you can, 





THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 





PAT HFINDER Bese Nameas Gitte iocters ecereng the 


NATIONAL sorsciriiets an tetat eer E 
WEEKLY Snare. ‘Questionnaire 


“THE PATHFINDER, 596 naetiiiae Sta., Washington, D. C. 
LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One M. Di ion of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
FISK ee AGENCY, 28 E. om Bivd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, aye ~ Temple, Cieen & 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. Ex- 
clusively for college (including teachers college) and university work 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bidg., Washington; Security Bidg., Evanston, Ill. Several 








EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 S. Le Salle St., Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Southern Bidg., 
Washington. Offers various forms of service to schools and teachers. 
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Accepted ... 


from coast to coat .. . 
as a great aid in education 
The leading members of the N. E. A. have 


put the stamp of their approval on Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Such men 


liam B. Owen, A. E. Winship, 
Ban Searson, W. & 
Bagley, join in 
modern educational tool. 


Sales Breaking Records 


Barely two years old, Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia has already swept the coun- 
try. It is now in its fifth edition. Never 
has any set of books achieved so remark- 
able a success in so short a time. Buffalo 
schools have 108 sets; Boston has 75 sets; 
Chicago, 300; St. Louis, 44; Milwaukee, 
113; Los Angeles, 75; New York City, 95. 
So the list reads . . . . from coast to coast 
.... from the largest city school systems 
to the lest rural school 


10 volumes; 4,000 pages; 
8,000 halftone illustrations 


More than $450,000 was spent in prepar- 
ing Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia be- 
fore a single book was printed .... The 
result has been a revelation to educators 
everywhere .... a new conception of 
what effective supplementary and refer- 
ence material can be. 


Write for Details 


If you are not already using Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, recommend it for 
purchase. In quantity and quality of pre- 
ed material on school subjects .... 
Son birds and bees to coal and wheat 
....it is equivalent to a whole school 
library. 
Let us send you sample es and special 
terms for teachers a gts rite 
today; address F. E. COMPTON & COM- 
PANY , 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
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all public schools, 150 leading educators 
have joined the League’s ‘‘Committee on 
Constitutional Instruction’’ under the leader- 
ship of Lloyd Taylor, Chairman. At Mr. 
Taylor’s request, these educational authori- 
ties have prepared questions on the Consti- 
tution which every American should be able 
to answer. 

The following questions have been se- 
lected : 

1. What would you consider the Constitu- 
tional rights of an American citizen? 

2. For what form of government was the 
Constitution of the United States designed? 
Is the American Constitution the supreme 
law of the American people? Does the Con- 
stitution take precedence over the Constitu- 
tion of the individual states? Is it possible 
for an act of Congress or a decision of the 
Supreme Court to change a word or sentence 
in the Constitution of the United States? 

3. How many amendments have been 
made to the Constitution of the United 
States during your lifetime? State the sub- 
jects these amendments deal with. Can you 
repeat these amendments? 

4. Did our national Constitution grow 
from experience or was it invented at a mo- 
ment? Explain. 

5. What is the difference between a ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment of laws’’ and a ‘‘Government of 
men’’? 

6. In general what things does the Consti- 
tution require the National government to 
regulate and what things does it leave to the 
States? 

7. List the different ways in which citizen- 
ship is acquired. Are Chinese children born 
in the United States American Citizens? 
How is the citizenship of children born upon 
the high seas determined ? 

8. Why does the Supreme Court have the 
right to declare statutes unconstitutional ? 
What would be the reasons for and against 
giving the Supreme Court the power to ren- 
der advisory opinions? Could Congress give 
the court this power? Does the recall of 
judicial decisions exist in the United States? 

9. Who under the Constitution has the 
power to make war? 

10. What provisions are there in the Con- 
stitution for religious liberty? 

11. What rights are given to women by 
the Constitution? 

12. What change would have to be made 
in the Constitution so that our President 
could be elected by direct popular vote? 

13. What is meant by the ‘‘implied 
powers’’ of Congress? 

14. What power has the President in mak- 
ing treaties? The Senate? Is there any 
limitation on the subject matter of treaties? 

15. Who controls the foreign policy of 
the nation? 

16. If a treaty and a state law are at 
variance, which will prevail? 

17. Can a naturalized American be Presi- 
dent? 

18. When a Representative dies in office, 
how is his place filled? 

19. Does the Constitution operate, pri- 
marily, as a check upon the people or as a 
check upon the government? 

20. How many Electoral Votes does your 
State have? 

21. Where do all federal revenue bills 
originate? Why? 

22. How and for what reasons may a 
President be removed from office? 

23. What Constitutional qualifications 
must one possess in order to become Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

24. What part of the Constitution is 
known as the ‘‘ Bill of Rights?’’ Enumerate 
the chief of these ‘‘ rights.’’ 


Continued on page 28 





A MARK OF QUALITY 


The trade mark above on tubes, jars and 
gallon containers is your assurance of secur- 
ing the highest grade adhesive obtainable. 
‘Sticks Like a Brother,” is a familiar phrase 
in more than 2100 schools where Gluey Paste 
is used exclusively. Gluey Paste has won 
favor on merit alone and we pledge to keep 
up its fine quality always. 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


—never needs water, sticks quick, holds fast 
and is pure, white and creamy. Gluey Paste 
spreads smoothly, is sweetly scented and re- 
mains uniform to the last drop. From the 
standpoint of quality, economy and price— 
Gluey Paste is your logical choice. Ask for 
a quotation on your requirements. 






THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 


Makers of the most complete line of adhesives 
Dept. 18, Columbus, Ohio 
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THE COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 


Unexcelled in Content, Interest, and Scope 


FOR ILLINOIS BOYS AND GIRLS 


FRYE-ATWOOD NEW GEOGRAPHIES Book I is written in a way to give the small child an 


understanding of geographic concepts. 


Book II insures genuine progression by its new ap- 


proach. Here, Dr. Atwood has made his great contribution to geography teaching in 
presenting regional geography scientifically, but so simply that children can use its principles. 


BRANOM’S PUPIL’S WORKBOOK IN THE GEOGRAPHY OF ILLINOIS A sixty-four page 
booklet of problem studies with abundant map work. The pupil investigates the resources, 
activities aud advantages of his home state, draws. information from outside material, records 
the results and applies this knowledge to the solution of problems of everyday life. This is 
geography which develops the reasoning power and leads to careful, purposeful thinking. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


COLUMBUS 


CHICAGO LONDON 


SAN FRANCISCO 




















HORACE MANN 
NEW SECOND READER 


Just Published 


This new text follows in form and in colored pictures the 
precedent established by the Horace Mann New Primer and 
the New First Reader. 

The New Second Reader takes advantage of the cumulative 
effect of a series of related incidents and situations woven 
together into a complete story. Most of the material is orig- 
inal and new; all of the stories are interesting and of perma- 
nent value. The pictures ere all in color and are delightful 
in their imagery. The Teacher’s Edition fully explains the 
method of senthing each day’s lesson. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S 
HISTORIES AND CIVICS 


Professors Woodburn and Moran know the secret of mak- 
ing history real, and they combine this quality with a scholarly 
choice of material, with a duly proportioned presentation of 
it, and a strict adherence to truth. In language simple yet 
vigorous and well within the child’s comprehension they have 
succeeded in sharing the spirit of history and of good citizen- 
ship with the reader. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (Sth yr.) 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY (6th yr.) 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY (7th & 8th yrs.) 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY (8th yr. and Jr. H. S.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


221 East 20th Street CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVE 
J. M. Neet, 262 W. Packard St., Decatur 


The J ENN INGS PUBLI: SHIN Gc OMPANY 


¢ ~NEW TONVILLE, MASS.~ t 


Pupils Outlines For Home 
Study In Geography 


BY GEORGE J. MILLER 
Editor “Journal of Geography” and Head Department of 
Geography, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 





HOW IT IS PREPARED 


In the Outline of North 
America the United States 
is treated in this fashion. 


OUTLINES 


North America (in- 
cluding the United 
1 Location, Size, Popula- States). 
tion, Government. South America with 
Surface. Africa. 
Rivers and Lakes. Europe. 
Coast. Asia 
Climate. ; 
Native Plant Life. 
Industries. 
Commerce. 
Railroads and Canals. 


Physical and Mathe- 
matical. 


ADA oe wl 


Single Copies 20 cents 

















Natural Wonders. 
Expansion of Territory. 
Sections or Regioas. 
Outlying Possessions. 








each Postpaid. 


Special Discounts when 
ten or more copies are 
ordered at one time. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A., Moline, 
Friday, October 3, 1924. Speakers: Dr. William Me- 
Andrew, Supt. of Schools, Chicago; John F. St. Clair. 
Musie by the Imperial Quartette, Chicago. 

Western Division of I. S. T. A., Galesburg, Thursday 
and Friday, October 9 and 10, 1924. Speakers: Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Augusta, Maine; Dr. J. J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation; Dr. J. C. Brown, State Teachers’ College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota; and Miss Elsie Wygent, Primary 
Teacher, Fran¢is Parker School, Chicago. 

East Central Division, I. S. T. A., University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Friday, October 10, 1924. Speakers 
already engaged: Hon. Whitehead Klutz, Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, Principal T. J. McCormack, Aaron Sapiro, 
Principal Floyd T. Gocdier, Mrs. Germana, and Pro- 
fessor A. W. Nolan. 

Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Charleston, Fri- 
day and Saturday, October 17 and 18, 1924. Features 
of program: Friday A. M., President’s address, J. A. 
Alexander, Windsor, Illinois; Dr. Paul E. Belting, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Dr. W. L. Bryan, Indiana University. 
Friday P. M., Sectional Meetings; Friday evening, 
Musical Program under the direction of Professor Koch ; 
address, Judge Harry Olson, Chicago. Saturday A. M., 
business meeting; address, Professor B. H. Bode, Ohio 
State University. 

Northwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., Freeport, 
Friday, October 24, 1924. Speakers: Dr. Wm. F. 
Russell, Columbia University; Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Wis- 
consin; Rev. Finis Idleman, New York. Musie by Barb 
City Quartette. 

Northeastern Division of the I. 8. T. A., Joliet, Fri- 
day, October 31, 1924. Speakers: Thomas E. Finegan, 
Ex-State Superintendent of Schools, Pennsylvania; 
Aaron Sapiro, Chicago; Dr. Edward E. Slosson, Director 
of Science Service, Washington, D. C. Music by Im- 
perial Quartette, Chicago. 

Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Lawrence- 
ville, Friday and Saturday, October 9 and 10, 1924. 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner of Iowa and other able speakers 
will be present. 

The Upper Illinois Valley Division of the I. 8. T. A., 
Streator, Thursday and Friday, Oetober 9 and 10, 1924 


Thursday evening: Banquet at 6 o’clock; Speakers, 
K. C. Merrick, Morris, and County Superintendent Mary 
Uthoff, Princeton. 

Thursday evening after banquet: General session; 
President’s Address, H. B. Fisher; ‘‘Scientifie Studies 
in Arithmetic,’’ Dr. Charles H. Judd. 

Friday A. M., ‘‘Getting By,’’ Dr. Thomas H. Briggs; 
**Studies in Arithmetic,’’ Dr. Judd. 

Friday P. M., Section meetings; speakers, Elizabeth 
Bowers, Elda Merton, George O. Smith, W. R. Foster, 
Dr. Thos. H. Briggs and Dr. R. L. Lyman. 

Friday night; ‘‘Making Teaching a Cheerful Pro- 
fession,’’ Miss Florence M. Hale, Augusta, Maine. 

Chicago Division, I. S. T. A., Saturday, November 1, 
1924. Leading Speaker, Carl VanDoren, Literary Editor, 
Century Magazine. 

Southern Illinois Normal University Home Coming, 
Carbondale, Illinois, Friday and Saturday, November 8 
and 9, 1924. Two days of renewing old acquaintances, 
making new ones, fun and frolic. S. I. N. U.—Cape 
tirardeau football game. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 29, 30 and 
31, 1924. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The organized teachers of Illinois believe in giving 
every child in the state a fair chance to get a good com- 
mon school education. They have often expressed them- 
selves in favor of equality of educational opportunity, 
or at least of a much nearer approach to equality than 
we now have. Their determined stand for this princi- 
ple has aroused some opposition, and we are frequently 
asked: ‘‘Are there really any considerable inequalities ? 
If so, what do they amount to and what is their effect? 
If some parts of Illinois offer poorer school advantages 
than others, isn’t it because they make less effort than 
the others? Ete., ete.’’ 

Our research and statistical department is now mak- 
ing a study of the state in order to answer these ques- 
tions, and is accumulating some very interesting and 
striking facts and figures. A few of these are published 
in this number of the Teacher. We commend the arti- 
cle on inequalities to all our readers. They should study 
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it and ponder upon its meaning. The figures may aston- 
ish them, but these figures are as authentic and authori- 
tative as can be obtained. Again we suggest that all 
teachers who have opportunity to speak before any sort 
of societies, clubs, or meetings of any kind call the facts 
in this article to the attention of the public. 


The New Republic of August 27 says: ‘‘If the people 
of America will buy 4,000,000 automobiles in a year, as 
they did in 1923; and if 15,000,000 will drive automo- 
biles in a country where only 3,500,000 pay income taxes, 
they will surely want good roads built and maintained. 
And in order to get them they will have to work for the 
government a part of the time. It is hard to believe that 
in a country which paid $3,000,000,000 for new auto- 
mobiles last year, and which expended $5,000,000,000 
in running them, there can be such a tremendous suffer- 
ing because of the $1,000,000,000 which these same peo- 
ple contributed to the construction and maintenance of 
highways.”’ 

We cannot refrain from adding that the bill for 
education of a little over $1,000,000,000 is surely a small 
matter with people who spend seven or eight times as 
much on automobiles. We are glad that people can 
have automobiles if they can afford them; but surely 
education is as necessary as joy-riding, and ought to 
be just as willingly and as liberally supported. 


The Institute for Public Service, New York, says 
through its Bulletin No. 389: 

‘‘Teachers who plan to vote, and there are about 
700,000 who should, will find their subjects more inter- 
esting to their Glasses and themselves, if they will won- 
der and decide“how campaign labor issues affect their 
own labor problems. Organized labor has a philosophy 
of economics and human relations that it behooves or- 
ganized teachers to understand. It is amazing how ‘un- 
tutored’ workers can out-think most teachers in the fields 
of economics and politics.’’ ; 


We do not wish to detract from the credit given 
other forms of labor for their ability to think in the 
fields of economics and politics; but we respectfully re- 
fer the Institute to the resolutions on social science 
adopted by the I. S. T. A., to the numerous opinions 
the association has expressed on economic questions and 
especially on taxation, and to the active participation 
in publie and political affairs by large numbers of our 


members. Teachers in Illinois are becoming more than - 


mere narrow professional specialists; they are becom- 
ing citizens in a broad sense. They are co-operating 
with other organizations in public affairs,—for instance 
with organized labor, which the Institute truthfully says 
is wise in economic and political affairs. Teachers are 
performing their schoolroom duties better than ever; but 
they are also asserting their rights, assuming their re- 
sponsibilities, and performing their other functions as 
citizens of the state and nation. We admit that the 
teachers were once referred to by the ‘‘ practical politi- 
cians’’ as being theoretical, visionary and impractical ; 
but we are glad to say that here in Illinois the organized 
teachers are now really considered a potent force in 
public affairs, and especially in those affairs having to 
do with education. 


Organized labor has long been very helpful to the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association. It has endorsed 
nearly all our principles in the past and has co-operated 
with us in many of our campaigns for progressive legis- 
lation. Evidently it is still sympathetic and willing to 
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help; for the State Federation of Labor at its recent 
annual meeting in Peoria by unanimous vote made our 
legislative program its own in toto and verbatim. It 
added the recommendation to the next General Assem- 
bly that Illinois ratify the child labor amendment to the 
Federal Constitution now submitted to the States, which 
recommendation we are likely to make next December if 
we are consistent with our own action last year. Pos- 
sibly there were a few other additions that we should 
consider favorably. An important part of the presi- 
dent’s report discussed education and made certain ree- 
ommendations concerning labor’s attitude toward it. We 
believe our readers will be interested in this discussion 
and are publishing it for their consideration. Please 
notice how well it harmonizes with our resolutions con- 
cerning social science. Notice that it recommends to 
parents a sympathetic co-operation with teachers. But 
above all notice what this labor leader expects of the 
schools in this age of complex social, industrial and 
economic problems. 


Mr. W. R. Foster, County Superintendent of Schools 
in LaSalle County, clearly states the reasons why the 
teachers should attend the institute he conducts in that 
county in this inspiring message: 

‘*Human progress has been attained by each gener- 
ation’s seeking in turn to transmit to its suecessor the 
ideals, standards and aspirations believed most worth- 
while. And, of all the agencies ever devised by man 
for this purpose none ranks so high as the American pub- 
lie school in its scope, its magnitude and its achieve- 
ments. But it is still engrossed in reorganizing the 
study material, and is still engaged primarily in refin- 
ing the processes of instruction. It is still more deeply 
concerned in teaching subject matter than in training 
children. Its mission, however, is vastly more than 
teaching the three R’s, important as these arts are in 
giving and gaining information. Its vital function is 
to train children to think clearly, to choose wisely and 
to act rightly, to the end that each may realize his best 
possibilities and that America may attain its highest 
destiny. 

‘“To achieve so desirable an end, the schools must 
eventually rise to a higher plane, but that can be ac- 
complished only through a higher consecration, a better 
preparation and a finer interpretation on the part of the 
teacher, for he is the soul of the school—the most im- 
portant factor in our present day civilization. In a 
larger measure than ever before, teachers are striving 
splendidly to achieve this purpose. All honor to them! 
But it is impossible to rekindle the fires of inspiration 
ceaselessly without close association with others who 
are similarly minded and similarly engaged for associa- 
tion begets confidence, arouses ambition and quickens 
emulation. 

“It is with this view of the function of the school 
and this conception of the teachers’ high calling that 


this institute is convened. And, in the confident belief - 


that it will enable each to render a better service and 
enjoy a keener satisfaction, all teachers in LaSalle county 
are urged to attend.’’ . 


Errata: The article on ‘‘Why Our Schools Are Cost- 
ing More’’ in the September Illinois Teacher contained 
two errors that we wish to correct. 

Figure III on page 5 contains a graph showing the 
increase in the number of vocational agriculture stu- 
dents. The figure before the short black strip denoting 
243 students should be 1918 instead of 1913; and the 
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gures 1923 should be placed before the longer black 
rip denoting 3,257 students. 

Then on page 8, in next to the last paragraph in the 
rst column, the figures denoting the increase in enroll- 
ent at the University of Illinois should be 141% in- 
ead of 241%. 

It is never a joyful job to acknowledge and correct 
rors, but we want all our statistical articles to tell 
ve exact truth. 










INEQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


In The Public School System of Arkansas (U. S. 
ur. Ed. Bul. 1923, No. 11), Professor Swift has writ- 
n: ‘*The acid test of democracy is equality of oppor- 
nity. The foundation and safeguard of democracy is 
juality of educational opportunity.”’ 

Let us apply the meaning there expressed to the 
‘hools of our own Illinois. Is equality of educational 
portunity to be found among the various sections of 
ir State? Are school conditions offered to our boys 
md girls such that we ean safely say that our pupils 
‘e spending their educational lives in a true democracy ? 
r shall we have to admit that the educational realm of 
ildhood is decidedly undemocratic in this glorious State 
f Illinois? ; 

This article is but one of a series that will deal with 
1e general questions above set forth, and for the most 
art will be an attempt to summarize a study made along 
1e line of one general question; namely, Do the differ- 
ices in wealth of the counties of our State seriously 
fect the educational opportunities of our children? 

It was presumed that these differences would be 
ore evident if a group of wealihy counties was com- 
red with a group possessing much less wealth. The 
1oosing of two large groups for the sake of the com- 
1rison was made in the following manner. In the case 
‘each county its ability to support education was de- 
rmined by dividing its equalized assessed valuation by 
e number of its inhabitants of school age. The quo- 
ent thus obtained was looked upon as representing the 
‘erage amount of wealth upon which tax rates could 
: extended for the educational support of a child. Fig- 
es for the equalized assessed valuations were taken 
om the 1923 Report of the Tax Commission of Illinois; 
id those for the school population, from the annual 
ports made in 1923 to the Superintendent of Public 
struetion by the county superintendents of the 102 
punties. 

Figure I shows the wealth quotients for the various 
unties. Stark, Iroquois, and Livingston rank first, sec- 
hd, and third respectively. At the foot of the long list 

found Williamson; and next to Williamson come 
hline and Franklin. Stark has an average of $4,374.27 
be used as a basis for supporting a child educationally, 
vile Williamson has but $728.02; this is a ratio of 6 

1. In other words, Stark seems six times more able 
school a child than does Williamson. 

The twenty-five counties found at the top of the list 
e: Stark; Iroquois; Livingston; Ford; Henderson; 
ele; Lee; Kendall; Piatt; Marshall; McLean; Edgar; 
enard; DeKalb; Logan; Mercer; Hancock; Warren; 
oodford; McDonough; Mason; Jo Daviess; Carroll; 
zewell; and, Knox. 

At the bottom of the list, beginning at the bottom, 
e these twenty-five: Williamson; Saline; Franklin; 
laski; Jackson; Hardin; Pope; Marion; Wayne; Gal- 
in; Jefferson; Union; Macoupin; Clay; White; Alex- 
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Figure I—Ability to Support Schools (Figures represent dollars 
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ander; Hamilton; Johnson; Clinton; Jasper; Richland; 
Massac ; Randolph ; Madison ; and, Cumberland. 

These two quartiles of twenty-five each are now to be 
compared. The middle county of the first group is 
Menard, with the ability in equalized assessed valuation 
of $3,470.49. The middle county of the less fortunate 
group is Macoupin, with a rating of $1,226.71. Menard, 


therefore, seems to be 2.83 times more able to support 
education than Macoupin; and since the middle case 
of a large distribution may be looked upon as represent- 
ing all the cases in general, we can say that the upper 
fourth of counties is 2.83 times more able to school its 
children than is the lower fourth. 
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According to the 1920 census there were in the up- 
per quartile of counties four citiés of more than 10,000 
population; in the lower quartile there were five cities 
of this class. The upper quartile (with the counties 
considered as a collective unit for most of the purposes 
of this study) has an area ef 15,354 square miles; the 
area of the lower group (also considered as a unit) is 
11,410 square miles. The total population of the upper 
group (1920 census) is 652,081: that of the lower quar- 
tile is 709,857. Thus the number of inhabitants per 
square mile is about fifty per cent greater in the lower 
group—a ccadition due for the most part to the many 
mining coramunities found in some of the counties in- 
eluded w.thin this quartile. However, for the purpose 
of compzring educational opportunities, the two quartiles 

_ offer no serious disadvantages either from the standpoint 
of arca or of population. It is the opportunities of child- 
hocd that we are considering; it is the conditions which 
exist that we wish to determine. Many of these school 
conditions are set forth in Table One and shown in 
zgraphie form in Figure II. The data came from the 
same sources as the figures for school population. 


TABLE ONE 


Item of Comparison Upper Quartile Lower Quartile 


Length of school term in months....... 8.1 7.2 
Inhabitants of school age............. 168,150 233,490 
Pupils enrolled in common schools 

(public) . cccccccccvccccccvecceces 136,737 175,871 
Percentage of school population enrolled 81.32% 75.32% 
Percentage of enrollment in high school. 19.00% 11.00% 
Number of pupils per teacher.......... 20.8 32.3 
Teachers: with superior training........ 30.6% 19.93% 
Average annual salary of teachers.......$1004.47 $775.42 
Total expenditure per child of school age.$ 70.10 $ 34.82 
Total expenditure per child enrolled...... $ 86.21 $ 46.22 
Current expenditure per child of school age.$ 57.47 $ 27.46 
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Current expenditure per pupil........... $ 70.68 $ 36.46 
Property investment per child of school 

OD .«. 450s di acencenendtmethhetetens $ 173.35 $ 87.66 
Property investment per pupil........... $ 213.18 $116.37 
Percentage of current expenditures met by 

anticipation warrants ...........+.+. 9.15% 34.20% 


(The figures used in making the above computations were 
copied from the annual reports sent to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by the county superintendents of the 50 coun- 
ties here dealt with. The writer assumes all responsibility in 
case any error might have occurred in copying or in computation.) 


The experienced teacher will realize that the differ- 
ences noted in the table and the graphs are of consider- 
able educational and social significance. Especially is 
this true if we look upon each item of comparison with 
these questions in mind: (1), What does the difference 
mean to the child? (2), What does it mean to the 
teacher? (3), What does the difference mean to the 
future welfare of the community? 

With the counties of both quartiles arranged accord- 
ing to the length of school term, it is seen that the mid- 
dle county of the high group offered its children 8.1 
months of schooling in 1923; the middle county of the 
low group could offer but 7.2 months. Thus in eight 
years, the pupils of the upper group of counties receive 
as much schooling as do the children in the lower group 
of counties in nine years. For a school enrollment of 
136,737, the wealthier unit furnished 6,584 teachers— 
an average of 20.8 pupils per teacher. For an enroll- 
ment of 175,871 the other unit could furnish but 5,445 
teachers; this produced an average of 32.3 pupils per 
teacher, a number 55% greater than 20.8. 2012 teach- 
ers of the wealthier quartile were normal school or col- 
lege graduates, or both; this was 30.6% of the teaching 
foree. In the other group, only 1085 had a similar train- 
ing, this being but 19.93% of the teaching force. Hence, 


Figure Two 
(The words high and low refer to the high and low quartiles of counties.) 
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teachers with less training had larger classes. 7.73% of Ficure IIlI—Effort to Support Schools (Figures represent leveled 
the teachers were doing special teaching in the upper school tax rate per $100 of equalized assessed valuation. ) 
unit of counties; and only 4% were so engaged in the 








lower unit : | oye 
° oO 

136,737 children of the school population were actu- ' A A| J | i“ 
ally enrolled in the public schools in the high quartile ; ° 
this was 81.32% of those between the ages of six and qa 
twenty-one. In the low unit 175,871, or 75.32% of the 
school population, were enrolled. (A similar study shows Putnam---2.94 
that the enrollment in the private schools likewise tended Stark----1.64 
to be greater in wealthier communities. ) ; 

Of the pupils enrolled in the middle county of the 
high quartile, 19% were in the high school; in the mid- 
die county of the less fortunate twenty five, but 11% of 
the pupils were to be found in the high school. This 
greater holding power of the schools is perhaps due 
largely to the ability of wealthier communities to pro- 
vide better school facilities and to permit their children 
to continue in school to a later age. 

The upper counties, as measured by the middle case 
in a distribution made according to salaries of teachers, 
paid an annual salary of $1004.47, as compared with only 
$775.42 for the lower twenty-five. 

The value of all school property in the wealthier 
unit of counties was estimated at $29,149,124. In the 
other unit this was $20,465,757. Hence, the investment 
in school property for each person of school age showed 
a comparative ratio of $173.35 to $87.66. For those 
actually enrolled, the ratio was $213.18 to $116.37, the 
upper unit surpassing the lower by 83%. 

The high quartile had for 1922-1923 a total school 
xpenditure of $11,787,983; the low, $8,129,106. Thus, 
he expenditure per capita of school population was 
$70.10 in the case of the high group; for the low, $34.82. tg 
The total expenditure per pupil enrolled was $86.21 for K | | é- ‘ naa” 
he more fortunate counties, this sum being 86.5% ne — i 
greater than the sum of $46.22 spent in those counties 
of less ability. 

In the high groups the biil for current expenditures 
otaled $9,664,367, as compared with the total for the 
ow group of $6,411,555. Thus, the average allotment 
for each pupil enrolled was $70.68 in the high-ability 

nit—a sim of 94% larger than the same item of com- ILLINOIS 
arison in the low-ability unit. en 

Next let us consider the manner of meeting the cur-  bam—Sest—* 
rent expenditures. 34.2% of the current expenditures 
n the less wealthy counties had to be met by means of . 
nticipation warrants; in the high quartile, only 9.15%. Edwards----2.2) 

Now we are well aware that some of the things so Pulaski---- 3.59 
ar pointed out are inter-related, and that they condi- Williams on-4.41 
ion each other. For example, a higher percentage of 

igh-school enrollment means a higher per capita ex- 
enditure, teachers with more training, and higher aver- 
hge salaries. The fact that each of these separate items 
shows the superior educational advantages to be where 
peonomie conditions are better, is only an accumulation to work, because of the greater investments in school 
pt conclusive evidence that differences in wealth between property; and, they have larger sums of money spent 
ounties do tend to result in great inequalities between upon them, both in the way of yearly total and current 
he children, even in the matter of securing a common expenditures. In brief, their educational opportunities 
school education. are decidedly superior. 

And hence we see that the children fortunate enough Yet someone may ask, ‘‘ Are those counties of the low 
0 have been born in the counties of the high quartile group really trying to offer high-grade opportunities to 
have these advantages over those who were born where their boys and girls? They are. In proportion to their 
vealth is not so abundant: They have nearly a month ability to support the common schools, they are trying 
hore of schooling each year; they are more likely to much harder than the counties with more taxable wealth. 
have a teacher better trained; they have more special Let us look next at Figure III. The figures there 
ourses offered in the curriculums; they will remain in were produced as follows. From the State Auditor’s 
school longer, since there are better opportunities to at- Office were obtained the annual reports of tax extensions 
end high school; they have better materials with which made by the county clerks of all the counties. These 
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extensions were made for the assessment of 1923. From 
the 102 reports, the figures were tabulated for the fol- 
lowing taxes: district school; community high school; 
township high school; and non-high school. The total 
of these four kinds of taxes was divided by the equal- 
ized assessed valuation of the county. The result is to 
be looked upon as a hypothetical average school tax rate 
that would produce for each county as much school tax 
as all the various rates that had to be dealt with. The 
tax rates per $100 of equalized assessed valuation are 
shown in Figure III. The rate for Franklin is four 
times that of Calhoun; it is three times that of Stark. 
Williamson, the county lowest in ability, is making an 
effort 2.7 times as intense as that of Stark, the county 
that ranks first in point of ability. 

Now let us arrange the counties of the high and low 
quartiles according to the effort as shown in Figure ITI. 
To Franklin, Williamson, Jackson, and Saline, all of 
which were remarkably low in the rating of Figure I, 
must go the honor of leadership now. Their high rates 
bespeak a fine spirit of loyalty and devotion to the cause 
of public education. The middle county of the high- 
ability quartile is Logan, with an effort quotient of $1.87. 
The middle county of the low-ability group is either 
Hardin or Clay, both of which have an effort rated at 
$2.69. Hence, the effort to support education is actu- 
ally 449 greater in the unit of counties really less able 
to give such support. 

Again someone may say, ‘‘Perhaps the assessed val- 
uations in the counties of the lower unit are not where 
they ought to be; perhaps they should be higher.’’ Per- 
haps so. Yet they are higher in proportion to the true 
worth of the property than is the case in the upper 
unit; at least this is true for the land and the improve- 
ments. For this statement we shall give two separate 
sourees of authority. First, we shall refer to the as- 
sessed valuation of land as given in the Report of the 
Tax Commission for 1920, and to the estimated true 
value of the same as found for the counties of Illinois 
on page 367 of Part One, Volume VI of the Fourteenth 
Census of the United States. Upon computing the ratio 
of the assessed valuation to the estimated true value, we 
find that 22 of the low quartile counties were assessed 
above the state-wide average ratio. Only 6 counties of 
the high quartile were so assessed. We shall next use 
a second source of authority, which is of more recent 
date. Only a few days ago there came to this office 
Table Number 1153 from the Chicago Office of the Tax 
Commissioner of the C. and N.W. Railway Company. 
There we find listed for all the counties and for the 
State as a whole the ratios of the 1922 assessed valua- 
tion of land and improvements to the estimate of true 
value. This table bases its estimates of true values 
partly from the actuat land sales and mortgage ap- 
praisals. From this table we learn that 5 counties of 
the wealthy quartile had their land and improvements 
assessed at a ratio higher than the State average. For 
the low quartile, the comparative number is 15. 

Therefore, we may say: (1) Although the lower 
group of counties is over-assessed in comparison with 
the upper, yet it is taxing itself at a much higher rate 
to support education; and (2), Nevertheless, the educa- 
tional advantages offered its children are certainly not 
equal to those in the upper group. 

Hence, in the obtaining of a common school educa- 
tion, the educational realm of childhood is not fully 
democratic in our own State of Illinois. Yet the prog- 
ress and welfare of a republican form of government 
must rest ultimately upon the intelligence of the citi- 
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zens, upon the wide-spread community of thoughts and 
ideals, upon the ability of the voters to-reason with the 
issues and with the times, and upon the wisdom shown 
in choosing between demagogues and statesmen. These 
conditions of inequality in opportunity need considerable 
attention: improvement is mandatory. For, ‘‘the acid 
test of democracy is equality of opportunity. The founda- 
tion and safeguard of democracy is equality of educa- 
tional opportunity.’’ 
I.S.T.A. Department of Research and Statistics : 
Robert C. Moore, Director and Secretary, 
Lester R. Grimm, Research and Statistics. 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


Several inquiries have come to the editor recently 
concerning the proposition to amend the amending clause 
of the State Constitution to be voted on next month. 
Evidently many teachers want advice as to how to vote 
on it. 

We believe the proposition should carty, and, there- 
fore, that all teachers should not only vote for it but 
should also advise their friends to vote for it. 

It lacks much si being as liberal in its provisions as 
the one proposed and advocated so ably by Mr. Leo R. 
Klinge and his committee for the I.S. T. A. But it really 
provides that amendments to two Articles of the Con- 
stitution may be submitted to the people at the same 
time; while only one Article can be submitted now. Its 
adoption by the General Assembly last year was a weak 
gesture toward progress, but we believe its ratification by 
the people will give the people a slightly better chance 
to get an amendment to the very restrictive revenue 
article which we have at present and which has proven 
a failure. 

Remember that the proposed amendment must get a 
majority vote of all votes cast at the election on Novem- 
ber 4, which means that a failure to vote at all on the 
proposition counts as a vote against it.» The interest in 
other issues and the number of candidates and proposi- 
tions to vote on will make it very difficult to.carry this 
proposition. However, let us do our best in favor of the 
amendment. 


THE INTEREST OF LABOR IN EDUCATION 


(Being the part devoted to education in the Report of Presi- 
dent John H. Walker to the 42nd annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor at Peoria on September 8, 1924). 

Real education operates fundamentally in two large 
ways. First, is that of developing the mind and char- 
acter. This is done by mental exercise, reading good 
literature, listening to others read, listening to debates, 
discussions, thinking, observing—all these things exer- 
cise the mental faculties and develop them during that 
period of life when the physique is growing. The other 
is storing the mind with valuable information. 

This development enables one to fight life’s battles 
in protecting and promoting their own and the general 
welfare in the most efficient manner. Information and 
knowledge, insofar as it can be absorbed, even without 
special development, enables one to meet the problems, 
about which they have such knowledge and informa- 
tion, most capably. Having the information and the 
high mental development and the right kind of char- 
acter enables one to do the very best for himself and 
for humanity. 

The best scientists that have made a study of the 
subject say that young folks who are denied the oppor- 
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tunity to get the mental exercise and nourishment nec- 
essary to develop their minds to the highest and best 
standards usually have a low quality of mind and that 
their children may be born below normal potentiality 
mentally. 

These scientists say also that persons who have their 
mental capacity developed to the highest possible stand- 
ards usually bequeath to their children a potential men- 
tality above the average. 

For nearly a century education has been directed 
mainly toward material ends. Its favorite branches 
have been the physical sciences, and it has been applied 
most largely to the functions of conquering nature and 
making natural resources and forces the servants of man. 
Trained intelligence has been directed principally to- 
ward the production of material wealth. The big re- 
wards for educated minds have been in the mechanical 
and commercial fields. 

During this era the idea has been quite generally 
accepted that farmers and other laborers need not be 
educated. In fact it has been believed by many that it 
is not only useless but even dangerous to teach a man 
to read and think if he is to work with his hands and 
make his living largely by physical labor. A correlative 
idea is that a small, highly-educated class is sufficient 
to do the thinking, planning, inventing, organizing, di- 
recting and administering of industrial, commercial and 
political affairs. But we are now beginning to realize 
as never before that problems of another sort are fac- 
ing us and demanding solution, and that their solution 
will demand a general distribution of education. For 
instance, man has gone far in conquering physical 
nature; but he has not learned to conquer his own 
primitive instincts inherited from an age of barbarism. 
He has tamed tremendous natural forces and made them 
the humble servant of man; but he has not yet tamed 
his own nature so as to enable him to be of greatest 
service to his fellowmen. He is able to transform nat- 
ural resources into a bounteous multitude of things to 
satisfy man’s material needs and desires; but he has 
not yet transformed his own selfish, predatory instincts 
into that love, benevolence, and desire to serve that 
would bring happiness and plenty to all; and we have 
the most anomalous extremes of overwork and unem- 
ployment, of famine and over-production, of enormous 
concentrations of wealth and of the direst poverty. 

Therefore, we are learning that the problems now 
facing us are more spiritual than material, moral rather 
than physical, political more than wealth-producing, and 
social rather than individual. We are beginning to real- 
ize that the proper solution of these problems depends 
largely upon a general diffusion of education among 
the people. It is a trite saying that a high general level 
of trained intelligence is necessary in a democracy, but 
it contains a truth that is not always heeded and needs 
to be ealled constantly to our attention. If this country 
is to become really and truly a democracy, if it is to 
survive as the home of the free, it must do so through 
the education of the masses, and not through the acute 
minds of a small but highly educated class. 

History tells us that, while it is not necessarily so, 
a highly intellectual class often use their acute minds 
for selfish and tyrannical purposes and that they tend 
to concentrate and perpetuate both wealth and culture 
in a small class. From history we learn that an edu- 
eational aristocracy usually produces or at least is co- 
incident with an aristocracy of wealth. Human nature 
has always been such that a division of people into an 
educated and cultured class on the one hand and an 
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ignorant class on the other has nearly always led to 
tyranny by the educated class and the exploitation and 
oppression of the ignorant. Perhaps the members of 
the so-called upper class were not educated in the true 
moral sense of the word; but they had the knowledge 
and the cunning, acute minds that enabled them to ex- 
ploit the ignorant and helpless. What we need and 
must have, if America is to live up to her best traditions, 
is such a general diffusion among the people of knowl- 
edge, civie righteousness and economic morality as will 
enable us to protect ourselves from exploitation and 
oppression and to live together in peace and harmony 
and freedom from all injustice, oppression and ex- 
ploitation. 

In this scientific age, the great captains of industry 
have had no difficulty in finding and hiring educated 
inventors and highly trained engineers to devise and 
operate machines that have enabled a very few machine 
tenders to produce as much wealth, or goods to satisfy 
human needs and desires, as it formerly took thousands 
of men to produce. What we need now are inventors 
of social ideas and ideals, discoverers and advocates of 
economic laws and principles, and numerous engineers 
of justice and righteousness, who will devise, promul- 
gate and put in effect a just and equitable scheme for 
distributing the benefits of labor-saving machinery 
among the people. The first essential in achieving this 
happy condition is the diffusion of a reasonably high 
degree of knowledge and trained intelligence among the 
people. The people generally must be able to conceive 
and understand such a scheme, to explain it in a rea- 
sonable, convincing way, and to defend it with logical 
arguments. Certainly education will help do this. 

We probably have enough educated and highly train- 
ed commercial experts to carry on the business of the 
country quite effectively; but many of these experts 
use their acute minds and their great knowledge and 
ability for their own selfish advantage, which often leads 
them to exploit more ignorant or honest people. There- 
fore, we must have such an educated intelligence and 
high ideals of democracy among the masses of the people 
as will enable them to understand just how they are 
being exploited and to devise and apply a better remedy 
than mere blind, animal opposition, futile and wasteful 
strife, or bloody revolution. 

We have high schools and universities that teach 
farmers about soil fertility, crop rotation, grain culture, 
stock breeding, and other factors of increased produc- 
tion. But now we are beginning to hear much about 
over-production by the farmers of thig9 country and 
famine in some other countries to whom we ought to 
export all our surplus. We hear of hunger for products 
of the farm even in some parts of America. We are 
informed that there is economic distress among the 
farmers, that landlordism and tenantry are increasing, 
that there is a steady drain of the brightest and best 
young people from the country to the cities, and that all 
these, if unchecked, will soon develop a peasant class or 
a class of mere hired, landless laborers in the country. 
If our country is to be saved from this, it must be saved 
by the farmers themselves,—and this means by the real 
farmers who live in the country and actually work the 
soil to make a living. In order to do this, these farmers 
will need all the education and trained intelligence they 
ean get. They will not only need to know about fertil- 
izers, farm tractors, and equine pedigrees, but they will 
need a real knowledge and comprehension of social sci- 
ence and economie principles and law to protect them- 
selves against boards of trade, stock gamblers, landlords’ 
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organizations, manufacturers’ trusts, transportation 
monopolies, scheming politicians and other exploiters. 
Only the ability to read intelligently, to reason logically, 
to reach true conclusions, and to participate actively and 
effectively in public affairs will save the working, pro- 
ducing farmers and workers in the other industries from 
exploitation; and this ability comes enly from true 
education. 

Here in America we have enormous waste in both 
the material and spiritual fields on account of duplica- 
tion of effort and random, unorganized effort, as well as 
of equipment, stock, ete., when a thorough knowledge of 
the ends to be obtained and the best methods of attain- 
ing them would bring about a co-operation and unified 
co-ordination of effort that means efficiency and economy 
in the solution of our problems. We must have a more 
general diffusion of such knowledge and toleration taught 
and developed in our schools if we are to prevent this 
shameful waste by co-operation. 

We often have the wasteful warfare of competing 
and conflicting interests, when a little intelligent thought 
and study, reasonable and temperate discussion, friendly 
toleration and sympathetic understanding, guided al- 
ways by high ideals of justice and righteousness, would 
constitute a much more economical method of achieving 
those ultimate ends that would be best for all interests 
concerned. The education and culture taught in our 
schools, augmented by our own reading and study, and 
tempered by our experience, will enable us to use these 
better methods and thus eliminate much waste, prevent 
untold suffering, and abolish bloodshed as an arbiter of 
differences. 

This is a plea to our membership not only to edu- 
cate themselves as far as possible by reading, study, 
discussion and thinking, but also to do everything pos- 
sible to educate their children. The workers have al- 
ways been and must continue to be the most earnest and 
sincere advocates and supporters of our public school 
system. Let us all get all the knowledge we can by 
attending schools for adults when possible, by reading 
good books, papers and magazines, by attending lectures, 
and by listening to and participating in discussions of 
our problems. Of course the laboring man is entitled 
to his share of recreation and entertainment; but, if the 
reading and study habit is once formed, it will afford 
more happiness and profit than much of the commer- 
cialized recreation and entertainmeft now so liberally 
patronized by wage earners. Let us make at least a 
part of our leisure time productive of that knowledge 
and power that will bring us independence and justice 
and freedom. ‘‘Know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.’’ 

It is a fundamental duty we owe to our children to 
see that they have the best possible educational ad- 
vantages. If they are to be efficient, self-respecting citi- 
zens of a great country, education will help them. If 
they are not to be oppressed by avaricious exploiters, 
they must not be slaves to ignorance. If they are to be 
free they must have knowledge. Therefore, let us give 
much thought and attention to the support and progress 
of the schools in our various communities. Let us par- 
ticipate in school elections and serve on boards of edu- 
cation. Let us see that our school curricula and methods 
are such as will fit our children for citizenship in a 
great democracy and to solve the problems heretofore 
mentioned. Let us get acquainted with our teachers, try 
to understand their methods, purposes and ideals. Let 
us co-operate with them and support them in their laud- 
able undertakings. And in all our contacts with the 





teachers, let us be friendly and sympathetic, and let us 
make our suggestions and criticisms helpful and con- 
structive and not merely critical and destructive. All 
this will enable us to get the teachers to understand our 
point of view, to realize and appreciate our ideals, and 
to co-operate with us in promoting our laudable purpose 
to advance human welfare and happiness and civie effi- 
ciency through education. 

Since the public schools belong to the people and 
are run by the people for the benefit of the people, and 
since we constitute a very considerable portion of the 
people, let us perform our full civic duty toward the 
schools and public education; and let us keep our chil- 
dren in school as long as possible in order that they 
may get what every American child is entitled to and 
will need,—a good education. 

JoHN H. WALKER. 


THE CLENDENEN HIGH SCHOOL 


On April 20, of this year, the people in the city of 
Cairo, by a vote of about six to one, carried the proposi- 
tion to issue $300,000 in bonds for the purpose of build- 
ing high schools. The plans for the larger of the two 
new buildings have been approved by the board of edu- 
cation and work on it has begun. It is to be modern in 
every respect, with gymnasium, auditorium seating 1100 
people, three laboratories, fourteen class rooms, library, 
superintendent’s office, ete. 

It will be of interest to the older members of the 
I. S. T. A. to learn that this new building is to be called 
‘*The Clendenen High School’’ in honor of Mr. Taylor 
C. Clendenen, who has been superintendent of the 
schools for the last thirty-eight years. Mr. Clendenen 
is still superintendent there and is giving the best of 
service. The fact that a fine, new building has been 
given his name is evidence of the people’s esteem and 
confidence. 

Taylor C. Clendenen has long been a faithful and 
active member of the I. S. T. A. He served on the ex- 
ecutive committee in 1890-91, and was president in 1894. 

We congratulate both Mr. Clendenen and the city 
of Cairo. 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, Il. 
Contributing Editor 
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WHY A RURAL PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION ? 


Many times I have been asked, ‘‘ Why try to organize 
a P.T.A. in a country school, where so few are inter- 
ested, and the ones who are most interested, perhaps, 
are too timid to take any active part?’’ It seems to me 
that the question is self-answering—the fact that only a 
few are interested, and those few, timid, is one real 
‘‘why’’ of a rural P.T.A.—to get more parents inter- 
ested, and overcome the timidity. And, too, I know 
many who are accused of a lack of interest are only 
timid, and in time become the most enthusiastic P.T.A. 
workers. Of course, there is strength in numbers—ap- 
parently—but I maintain that a rural P.T.A. with a 
dozen members all actively interested, is functioning 
more efficiently than a city organization of a thousand 
or more members, half of whom, perhaps, are no more 
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than mere names on the membership list. There is 
greater opportunity for personal contact in a small or- 
ganization, and while membership fees and earnings may 
not mount so high in dollars and cents, really worth- 
while things may be accomplished—things that cannot 
be measured by dollars and cents. 

A teacher who is wide-awake and genuinely inter- 
ested in her work and surroundings, will soon ‘‘ feel out’’ 
the mothers of her district who are interested in the 
school. and its affairs, and such a teacher and one such 
mother, form a sufficient nucleus for a really live P.T.A. 
Naturally, the initiative rests with the teacher, but a 
group of these mothers, once brought together, will soon 
discover plenty of objectives for which to work. It 
may be necessary to use diplomacy—even strategy—to 
perfect an organization. Usually, the patrons of the 
school will respond one hundred per cent to an invita- 
tion to an entertainment by the children, so why not 
use this as a means unto an end—taking care that the 
entertainment, however, does not crowd out the business 
of organization? Once the fathers and mothers really 
see that they can help to improve the conditions under 
which their children are being prepared for life—with- 
out being accused of ‘‘trying to run the school’’—very 
few will be unwilling to do their share. Of course, the 
needs will differ as the communities differ, and so will 
the means of meeting these needs; but, while the meet- 
ing of the material needs of the school is the very least 
of the reasons for the existence of a P.T.A., it, too, is 
a means unto an end—that common interest, that work- 
ing together for a common objective—which will, in the 
end, develop that ‘‘community-mindedness,’’ which, 
after all, is the greatest ‘‘why’’ of any P.T.A. 

Bessie M. Nrxon, 
Chairman, Rural School Council. 


AURORA 


Last year the West High P. T. A. (Aurora) under the 
leadership of Mrs. J. W. Dreyer, flourished as never be- 
fore in its history. In the fall, a Harvest Home Supper 
given in the school corridors netted enough to finance the 
bringing of Dr. O’Shea for an inspirational address on 
November 14. A Booster program, followed by dancing, 
was given for the athletic side of school life; one followed 
by a social hour with refreshments was given for the 
debating teams; and one in the spring for the music de- 
partment. In February, the H. S. P. T. A. joined the 
four grade school associations for an excellent Founders’ 
Day program. Plans for an addition to the high school 
building having been completed and the bonds voted 
therefor, the P. T. A. assumed the responsibility of rais- 
ing at least $800 to purchase a curtain for the auditorium 
stage. The rapidity and ease with which this amount is 
now being secured, shows better than anything else the 
spirit of co-operative helpfulness that exists in the 
community. 


A HELPFUL MAGAZINE 


The Illinois Parent Teacher Association asks the 
readers of The Illinois Teacher to give attention to its 
publication, the ‘‘Child Welfare Magazine.”’ 

Through its pages you may learn of the P. T. A. ac- 
tivities in its different departments and its varied phases 
of work. 

It is a magazine of fine merit and practical worth to 
teachers as well as mothers. It contains articles econcern- 
ing child welfare, mothers’ problems, and tells of the 
work done by all Parent-Teacher Associations in every 
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state in the Union, from which Illinois members may gain 
an idea of the work being done outside of their own state. 
We now stand second in number of subscriptions and 
our aim is to double our subscriptions, making this our 
banner year. 
Won’t you help us boost the ‘‘Child Welfare Maga- 
zine’’ and send us a subscription? 
For further information write to 
Mrs. J. B. Hardaway, Chairman. 
1339 Whittier Ave. 
Springfield, Illinois. 


FALL CONFERENCE, DISTRICT ONE IN 
CHICAGO 


District One Conference of the Illinois Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations will be held in the Central 
Elanor Club Rooms, 17 North State, Chicago, November 
13, 1924, at 1:30 P. M. Mrs. T. M. Kilbride, President, 
will speak on ‘‘Individual Responsibility.’’ Details of 
program will be announced later. 

Mrs. Aaron Levy, Regional Director, 
4932 North Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago. 


NOTICE 


This department invites the contribution of brief par- 
agraphs telling of original and successful Parent-Teacher 
Association activities. What have you to offer which will 
be an inspiration to the readers of this page? 





SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
By J. W. Brecker 
Managing Director Minois Tuberculosis Association 
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HEALTH TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Health teaching and practice are now generally ad- 
mitted as necessary activities in the curriculum of the 
more progressive grade schools. When the proper foun- 
dation for health practice and information has been laid 
in the grades the continuity should not be broken when 
high school is reached. 

Since so many pupils promoted to the high school 
have not had the advantage of health teaching and prac- 
tice in the grades the subject is one for serious consid- 
eration by the high school administration. High schools 
inelude physical education in their courses. Usually 
physical education means nothing more than athletics. 

Clark W. Hetherington, professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, New York University, defines physical education 
as follows: 

**Physical education is that phase of education which 
is concerned, in its activity program, with the activities 
of the playground or play spaces, the athletic field, the 
track and the dancing floor, with the activities on the 
apparatus of the playground and the gymnasium, with 
activities in the water and on the water, with the activi- 
ties on the ice and snow, with the outing activities of 
the open field and the road, the hills and the woods. 

**These are the natural activities of the new physical 
education of the school. They are the activities of the 
natural physical education of the old home and com- 
munity life, resurrected, elaborated and organized to 
meet the needs of child education under present day 
cramping social conditions.’’ 

In diseussing the subject, ‘‘Health Training and In- 
struction in High Schools,’’ Dr. Charles H. Keene, di- 
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rector, Bureau of Health Education, Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction, Pennsylvania, frankly states: ‘‘ While 
for fifty years or more there has been in the public 
schools a subject on the program of studies known as 
‘physiology,’ it has been wretchedly taught, and so far 
as any practical results are concerned was, before the 
World War, a flat failure. This failure was due to sev- 
eral factors. First, the content was not interesting to 
the average child, and many of the facts thrown at him 
were demonstrably false. Second, the method of teach- 
ing was wholly wrong. If there is any subject in the 
program of studies which must be taught by doing rather 
than by children’s collecting facts from a textbook and 
pouring them back with considerable inaccuracy to the 
teacher—who frequently knows just as little about the 
subject as do the pupils—this subject is health. 

‘‘Health is that condition of the body and its organs 
necessary to the proper performance of their normal 
functions. It is that condition which is ordinarily 
spoken of as physical fitness. It goes deeper than that, 
however, and includes mental, moral and social fitness. 

‘Tt will never be possible to set aside definitely for 
health teaching enough of the daily time available for 
school use, so that all the necessary habits may be formed 
and information acquired concerning health. All school 
courses must be devised and taught in such a manner, 
then, as to permit frequent opportunities for correlation 
with the various parts of the health program. This will 
add interest not only to the health teaching, but to the 
other subjects. Physical geography becomes a matter 
of fascinating inferest if we know its relation to the 
purity and safety of the water we drink. Art becomes a 
more living thing when it is used, through posters and 
legends, to emphasize good habits relating to food, exer- 
cise, fresh air and cleanliness. History becomes much 
more than the accumulation of dry facts when we know 
the influence of health and disease on the great move- 
ments of history. A great civilization in Central Amer- 
ica was annihilated by disease, and the re-establishment 
of civilization there has been made possible by the con- 
quest of yellow fever.”’ 


HEALTH PLAY-WRITING CONTEST 


In order to stimulate interest in health and health 
training in high schools, the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation announces a play-writing contest for the school 
year of 1924-1925. The contest will be open to junior 
and senior high schools of the United States, and plays 
must deal with some aspect of individual community 
health or hygiene. The contest is organized through the 
affiliated state tuberculosis and public health associations 
from whom further information and assistance may be 
obtained by principals and teachers desirous of having 
their high schools and classes participate. ; 

The plan here proposed is in the form of a project 
designed to enlist first of all the English and dramatic 
elasses. Physical training and hygiene classes will be in- 
terested in the subject matter on health. Manyal train- 
ing and drawing groups can logically participate in de- 
signing scenery and ‘‘effects,’’ as well as posters and 
advertising matter. Classes in music may provide inci- 
dental music, songs or dances. It may be well to add 
that a one-act musical comedy might be worth attempting. 

A way is shown here to demonstrate health prin- 
ciples in a definite manner, in the search for material 
with which to build the play. The practical application 
of these principles will be seen in turn to have a relation 
variously to classes in civies, home economics and physies, 
as well as coordinating the work of the school physician 
and the school nurse. Courses in typewriting may type 
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the play when finished and copy “‘ parts’’ ; courses in book- 
keeping may keep records of the business administration. 
Each of these different departments may be called upon 
to engage in the project, supplying its own peculiar con- 
tribution, both in searching for a play idea, for material, 
a plot to make that idea a graphic picture, and in the 
actual writing and production. 

Eight prizes are offered for the plays considered by 
the judges to be the best, both from the standard of 
dramatic effect and expression of some health or hygiene 
idea. These prizes will be paid to the school or group 
responsible for writing and producing the play. 

First Prize 

Second Prize 

Third Prize 

Five Honorable Mention Awards Each Carrying a 
Prize of 

The plays winning first, second and third prizes, will 
be published, together with the names of their authors. 
The play winning first prize will be produced at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Tuberculosis Association in 
1925. The right is reserved to publish any play sub- 
mitted. 


CONDITIONS 


1. The contest is open to public high schools, private 
and parochial schools of the same grade. The contest 
will close March 1, 1925. 

2. The prizes will be paid to the school, not to the 
student or students writing the winning play. No more 
than one prize will be awarded a particular school. 

3. Plays must run no longer than thirty minutes. 

4. Plays must be accompanied by a certificate signed 
by the principal of the competing school that the play as 
submitted has been produced before an audience. This 
certificate should also give: 

(a) An estimate of the proportionate contribution of 
the several classes and groups of the school 
toward the writing and staging of the play. 

(b) In considerable detail, just how the work was 
done; how the costumes and scenery were made ; 
their cost, as well as the cost of the entire project. 

5. Sehools contemplating entering this contest must 
file a declaration of their intention to do so on or before 
January 1, 1925, with their state tuberculosis association. 
Any form of letter is sufficient compliance with this rule. 

6. Plays must be typewritten on sheets 814” x 11”, 
mailed flat, not rolled, and state in the upper right hand 
corner of the first sheet the approximate playing time 
and be plainly marked with the name of the school and 
name of principal or teacher in charge of the project. 
A stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for 
the return of the play. 

7. Do not submit plays direct to the National Tuber- 
eulosis Association. The contest, in your section, is in 
charge of the Illinois Tuberculosis Association, Spring- 
field, Illinois. Send to the State Association for the bul- 
letin explaining the. contest. 


THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


D. F. Nickols, Manager, 
Lincoln, Illinois 


PURPOSES 


It is the purpose of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 

First—To select books suitable in both language and 
content for each of the grades of the public schools. 

Second—To lighten the task of teachers and make 
more certain the selection of the right books. 
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Third—To make the books accessible to the teachers. 

Fourth—To provide them at less cost than they can 
be had in the open market. 

Fifth—To assist the teachers in arousing an interest 
in the reading of good books by the pupils. 


THE PLAN 


The County Superintendent of Schools is the County 
Manager of the Pupils’ Reading Circle. He has general 
supervision of the work. The State Manager supplies 
him with the necessary enrollment blanks, diplomas and 
seals for the pupils. These are furnished to pupils free 
of cost. 

The principal or teacher is the leader of the Circle. 
It is his duty to enroll the pupils, direct their reading, 
and determine whether the books have been read with 
profit by each pupil. When the first four books have 
been read to the satisfaction of the teacher, the diploma 
is awarded. A gold seal is given upon the completion of 
the next four books. To complete the course of reading, 
the diploma and four gold seals are required. By this 
time the reading habit is fairly well established and no 
further incentives are necessary. Last year 27,000 di- 
plomas and 32,000 gold seals were distributed through- 
out the state, representing the reading of 236,000 books. 

The Cirele books and the Circle plan are adapted to 
the needs of the grade and rural schools. Superintend- 
ents and teachers welcome this service as it means a mini- 
mum of time and effort in the matter of selecting good 
books and in directing the outside reading of the children. 

A copy of the new prospectus will be mailed by the 
manager to any address upon request. This booklet gives 
a complete account of the plan, books and prices. There 
are some three hundred seventy additional books listed 
therein which were previously adopted by the Board and 
have been continued from year to year on account of 
their merit and popularity. These books are classified 
according to the school grades and should be found in 
all school libraries. 

The following books were adopted by the State Board 
for the current year: 


COURSE OF READING—1924-1925 
First AND SECOND GRADES 


The F-U-N Book 

Cotton-Tail Primer 

Easy Steps in Reading 

Bobby and Betty With the Workers 
The Lost Monkey 

Tommy Tinker’s Book 


THIRD AND FourTH GRADES 
Bobby of Cloverfield Farm 
Dr. Doolittle 
Friendly Adventures of Ollie Ostrich 
Little White Chief 
Orphant Annie’s Story Book 
Wonders of the Jungle No. 1 


FirTH GRADE 
MR cd nncdanbhe (han t0eeks t60egneecknaanl Cobb $ 1.50 $ 1.00 
Dapples of the Circus 1.50 1.05 
Glimpses of Longfellow 80 50 
Little Stories of a Big Country 1.50 1.05 


$ 3.60 


SrxTH GRADE 
Kit, Pat and a Few Boys 
Mayflower Maid 
Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail 
Meeker-Briggs 
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SEVENTH GRADE 
Connie Morgan in the Cattle Country. .Hendryx $ 1.75 $ 1.05 
The Iron Horse Hoski 1.75 1.15 
Last of a Great Indian Tribe 60 55 
Madonna of the Curb 1375 1.15 
Sheldon-Six Connie i 1.75 1.10 
$ 5.00 
EIGHTH GRADE 
Awakening of Martha 
Peggy Pretend 
Saddle Bags 
Walter and the Wireless 
Where Our History Was Made 


Complete Set—Publishers’ Price 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price 
Complete Set—Cash with order 
All books are shipped by pre-paid parcel post to any point in 
Tilinois. 


THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


Shall specialized courses ever omit general culture? 

Shall vocational schools neglect civics? 

Is efficiency in production more important than 
efficiency and justice in legislation? 

Who should take the lead in attacking our social and 
economic problems ? 

These are some of the questions considered by Presi- 
dent E. C. Brooks of the North Carolina State College 
of Engineering and Agriculture, in his inaugural address 
delivered last May 26. He chose as his subject, ‘‘The 
Relation of Education to Public Welfare,’’ and de- 
livered an address differing from those usually expressed 
by leaders in industrial schools. The address is really 
a splendid argument in support of our resolution con- 
cerning social science; therefore, we are glad to quote 
the following extracts: 


Limiting the education of any class of our population to a 
peculiar kind of education, unlike that provided for all others, 
will make them class conscious and sow the seeds of social strife. 
Therefore, it is necessary that the technical training of any group 
of people shall be based upon the same liberal culture that all 
receive in order that the technically trained may be likeminded 
in their relation to social progress 

I feel that our colleges and universities must face squarely 
these questions if they are to create more enthusiasm for truths 
as applied to social well-being and contribute more vitally to 
human welfare. 

1. What is the purpose of the colleges and universities of 
today? 

Our higher institutions should be so organized that they may 
be able to support readily a research into social and economic 
conditions and then through instruction and extension create an 
enthusiasm for truth and direct the application to life 

2. Are the institutions educating young men to enter some 
trade—that is, a narrow opportunity for the individual to make 
a living through the exercise of technical skill; or are they 
opening to them the avenue to some profession—that is, a wide 
opportunity to contribute to the general welfare as a means of 
promoting their own well-being? 

It is essential that our higher institutions should be so 
broadened that those who enter the vocations, including both the 
old and the new learned professions, shall be conscious of a 
distinct relationship to human welfare; and preparation for a 
vocation, either law or engineering, teaching or manufacturing, 
preaching or farming, should be based on the modern humanities 
which open up the avenues of understanding to the necessity of 
basing individual welfare on the social good. There should be 
little difference, therefore, in the foundational training of a 
farmer, or lawyer, or engineer, or minister, or teacher, save that 
which his own nature makes necessary 
Any educational system, therefore, that gives one class of people 
a greater opportunity for leadership than another is dangerous 
to the liberties and welfare of our people, and the narrowing 
influence of a vocation may be overcome by giving it equal rank 
with the most learned profession 
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Nowadays 


Every progressive school teaches current 
events in some form. It is a vital part 
of the training of our boys and girls for 
good citizenship. 


For Twenty-three Years 


there has been but one standard text. 
CURRENT EVENTS is used and approved 
in the public and private schools of every 
important city and nearly every town 
and village in the United States, in every 
Territory and possession, and in twelve 
foreign countries. 

In clubs only 30 cents per pupil for the 
year ending in June. Rates and sample 
copies free to teachers upon application. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
5 South Wabash Ave. 460 Fourth Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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3. What is the relation of legislation to social and industrial 
progress? Is it a greater factor than technical skill? Then in 
the interest of well-being we should train legislators first and 
technicians later 

I am emphasizing the necessity of our institutions applying 
the principles of research to social science 
Our colleges and* universities owe it to the young men of our 
state to give them instruction in the science of government and 
especially in the legislative branch of it, that they may know 
the elementary principles of lawmaking; and those technically 
trained need it above all others because of their tendency to 
aloofness 
Moreover the colleges and universities should be able to show 
with conclusive proof to what extent state and federal laws 
really affect social welfare 

There is nothing that would contribute more to social pros- 
perity than to lay before our people a body of reliable data that 
would give them a standard by which to measure the acts of our 
public men. 


4. How may we erect a fair standard by which to measure 
the value of local government? 

We teach civics or government by the analytical method, that 
is, by analyzing what is. But what the world needs to know is, 
what may be? 

It should be the function of our colleges and universities to carry 
the research into local government and to set up a standard 
based upon sufficient truth 

All classes of people need this truth, and especially those whose 
professions tend to segregate them into industrial classes 

These are the four theses that I post today for colleges and 
universities to consider. Yesterday, the lawyer was the leader in 
social progress. Today organized business is in the ascendency 
and the lawyer is becoming more and more one of its officials. 
Tomorrow it may be organized labor. What is the source of their 
joys; what stimulates their enthusiasm? May the colleges and 
universities through research and instruction give civilization its 
right direction when it passes the crossroads. 





You Can Be Sure of Excellence 
in School Seating 


SHE stamina of “American” desks 
is aknown quantity. Their rep- 
utation for silent, unobtrusive 
service is nation wide. And... 
to make assurance doubly sure . . . 
their excellence is guaranteed. 


Fifteen Models 





Immediate Delivery 


51 branch offices and distribut- Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
ing organizations throughout the icturesand describesfifteen models 
country have stockson hand now _for classroom and auditorium, thus 
in anticipation of youremer- insuring <4 right desk for every 
gency requirements. school need 


American Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the Serwice is Local to You! 
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School children who bring in good homework, who are. 
attentive and quick to learn, do their home studies un- 
der proper lighting conditions—have plentiful, well 
shaded light. Restless or slow pupils are usually products 


mproper 





lighting 


produces 


inattentive 


pupils 


of improper lighting at home. 


To interest children in the 
importance of proper light- 
ing in the home and through 
them, their parents, the en- 
tire electrical industry is united 
in a cooperative educational 
activity known as the Home 
Lighting Contest. A free Home 
Lighting Primer which fully 
explains the contest will be 
given to the school children 
and they will submit essays 
written from the illustrated 
lessons on home lighting. 
These essays will ‘e written 


680 Fifth Avenue - 


entirely at home, will not in- 
terfere with school work or 
take any of the teacher's time. 
Prizes for winning essays in- 
clude college or university 
scholarships and the $15,000 
model electrical home. 


The local electrical people 
will gladly explain the Home 
Lighting Contest and heartily 
cooperate with school author- 
ities or teachers so that in 
future years there will be less 
eye trouble among school 
children. 


LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


+ +* New York,NY. 
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McCONNELL 


MADE 


MAPS 


We believe we make the finest school maps 
in America and sell them at the lowest prices 
—the proof is that they are the most NS 


used. 
SERIES NO. 3 


For United States History © 
and Geography 


A complete series of 42 maps for the wom 
of United States History and the geograp 7 
of every continent, and a map of the worl 
The teaching possibilities of this utility series 
make it the ideal set for all grade schools 
where good maps are wanted. You will find 
these maps accurate, clear, beautifully litho- 
graphed, each one full size and free from 
small corner inserts. Forty-two maps 44x32 
inches, edges bound in muslin. With adjust- 
able steel stand or folding wall bracket. Price, 
prepaid, $38.00. 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE 
This set of maps may be ordered with the 


understanding that if it is not entirely satis- 
factory it may be returned at our expense. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Lists Other Sets 
If you need history or geography maps, our 
16-page booklet will help you make the selec- 
tion. This booklet lists 100 maps and 10 


distinct sets. All maps are clearly described 
by title. Write for Booklet today. 


McCONNELL 
SCHOOL MAP CO. 


Dept. P, 213 Institute Place, Chicago 
“Most Widely Used School Maps 


in America.”’ 





Anco Biological Supplies 


Living material: frogs, turtles, crayfish. Preserved 
material: botanical and ten ah ne representing all 
phyla, microscopic slides of all kinds. Write for 
our catalog No. 25. 


bby J ANGLERS co 
1527 W. Lake S' CHICAGO, ILL. 





ILLINOIS TEACHER 


CAKES AND TEA 
Continued from page I 

25. What is a democracy? What is a re- 
public? 

26. Who may vote for members of the 
House of Representatives? Senate? 

27. Does the Constitution provide for a 
Cabinet? Where? 

Try these questions on your readers. The 
National Security League has many more 
like them. 

If there is any doubt about the answer to 
any particular question, write Etta V. 


[ Advertisements 


Leighton, Civic Secretary of the National 
Security League, 17 East 49th Street, New 
York City. Miss Leighton will answer the 
questions and give references. 


N. E. A. NEW MEMBERSHIP STUNT 

The National Education Association is 
sending out a ‘‘ Time Bank Check’’ on which 
members may renew their membership and 
which new members may use in sending their 
remittances for dues. The check which when 
filled out should be sent to the N. E. A. 
Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., is as follows: 





Pay N. E. A. Membership Dues now with this 


TIME BANK CHECK 








Nel aM PIE , 1924. 
*Write here date you wish to pay 
(any time before November 1) 
Write here name of Bank or Trust Company City State 


Pay to the Order of the National Education Association 
TWO (2.00) DOLLARS 


Address of Bank 





= 


Signature here 





*This is a check on your own bank and will not be cashed before the date given above. It is given in pay- 
ment of dues for the present school year including a year’s subscription to The Journal. 

















and packed in handsome lithographed boxes of 
by placing your order for “‘Individual Name” Pencils. 


in early. 


—$5.50 postpaid. 








Individual Name Pencils 


With any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 
For an inexpensive a for general ee fn nothing can equal these pencils, neatly imprinted 


Solve the gift question for special occasions such as Birthday, Graduation, and the Holiday Season 
REMEMBER — it’s the useful gift that is most iid Make up your list and get your order 


We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes, poqecining THREE High Grade Hexagon Pencilss 
with any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD at 30c per set. In lots of six sets or over—25c 
ont postperd. Pencils furnished in assorted colors or —_ Bom ks of any of the following: Red, Green, 
Biue ellow, Lavender and Gray. One gross with name of school or any other short inscription desired 
Remittance can be made by check, money order or stamps, suit your own convenience. 


Be sure and write all names very plainly 


The Osborne Specialty Company, Dept. 4, Camden, New York 


“The Gift Useful’ 























While Teaching 


sy moreefficient 
in 
subject cubtect whether tt be Enclish, 
History or 


Mathematics, 
Sciences or h AP me 
Payehols courses ap tn odeention like one 
ey, 'yTelling in Primary Grades,” 
* Elementary Sehoct hool Administration and Super- 
vision,” * Methods of Teaching in Elementar lementary 
Schools,” “The Junior High School Movement, 
= ‘Educational leasurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity ‘gives over 450 courses by, mail which 
it towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any = 


Ei, erst of Cicgo 

















SPECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








ALBER 


“IT want promotion and salary.” 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO | 


Through the “Albert” many thousands have sought 
and found. Why not you? Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 

Best schools our clients. 39th year. 
Symes Bldg., Denver; 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane 











Clinton, Iowa 


FREE REGISTRATION 








CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3: 


We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 









C. E. Cozzens, Manager 





THE 12 CENTRAL STATES 
TERRITORY (rca Gi ee a ees 























